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TWO MONTH DUCK SEASON 
Waterfowl hunters are to have a two-months’ open shooting 
season this fall and winter according to amendments to the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act Regulations, approved on July 20 


by President Hoover. Only a thirty day season was permitted 
last fall owing to the shortage of ducks because of drought and 
drainage in the breeding grounds in the north central states 
and Canada. Conditions in the breeding grounds are reported 
much improved this summer. 

Bag limits will remain at 15, except that the bag shall con- 
tain not more than 10 birds in the aggregate of canvasbacks, 
redheads, greater and lesser scaups, ringnecks, blue-winged, 
green-winged and cinnamon teal, gadwalls and shovellers. These 
species are said to need greater protection than the common 
ducks such as mallards, black ducks, pintails and others. Bag 
limits on geese and brant remain unchanged. 

The season was opened on eider ducks with a daily bag limit 
of five, a part of the 15 maximum limit. It was closed, how- 
ever, on ruddy ducks and buffleheads as these varieties are too 
scarce to permit shooting. 

The opening and closing dates of the two months season vary 
in different sections of the country. These dates were fixed by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture after consultation with 
state game departments and the Migratory Bird Advisory Board. 

Opening and closing dates of the season in the respective 
states follow:— 

October 1 to November 30—Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada. 

October 16 to December 15—-Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York (except 
Long Island) West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

November 1 to December 31—Long Island, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kentucky, California, in that portion of 
Texas lying west and north of a line beginning on the Rio Grande 
west of Del Rio, running easterly to the Louisiana Line. 

November 16 to January 15—Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Viriginia, Maryland, and that portion of Texas lying south and 
east of the above line. 

November 20 to January 15——Florida. 
Alaska. 

The live goose decoy limitation was discontinued except in 
California where that state requested that no live goose decoys 
be used. Live duck decoys’ are limited to twenty-five by the 
new regulations, although the states may reduce this number. 
Noon marks the opening of the season. 


Sept. to Oct. 31.— 


The new waterfowl! regulations are in keeping with the gen- 
eral sentiment expressed at the hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Wild Life early in April, at which time many 
states and organizations went on record for a continuous season 


of not less than two months, 


GAME CONSERVATION MUST BECOME NORMAL PART OF 
CITIZENSHIP 

Although game propagation and conservation has become one 
of the major activities of the Commonwealth, ranking well up 
with such activities as our live stock industry, we shall not by 
any means reach the ideal condition till our citizens generally 
come to think of this not as a hobby of a few enthusiasts, but 
as a normal part of a modern state’s care for the welfare of its 
citizens, and consequently any good citizen respects protective 
measures as a matter of instinctive custom, like any other gov- 
ernmental activity, rather than because of restraint through 
compulsion, 

As a prominent statesman said recently in a radio broadcast, 
“It is apparent that conservation is not only a policy of govern- 
ment—not only a specialized art and science—but that it must 
become a habit of citizenship.’ 

In short, as a part of modern progress, game propagation and 
conservation is to be henceforth one of the accepted major 
activities of any state which is at all up to date in its service 
to its citizens, and its furtherance, in every way, the concern of 
all good citizenship. 


A NEW FORCE FOR GAME CONSERVATION 

One of the most encouraging pieces of news for sportsmen 
and conservationists generally is the widespread movement for 
organization of young men and boys from fourteen to twenty 
years of age into ‘Junior Sportsmen’s Clubs.’”’ The Boy Scouts, 
Y. M. C. A., Citizens Military Training Camps, many summer as- 
semblies of various sorts, private camps and pleasure clubs are 
fostering the movement and it is fast sweeping many parts of 
the country. 

This organization not only adds another tremendous force, 
with all the enthusiasm of youth, for the present conserva- 
tion of game, but these boys will soon be our legislators, magis- 
trates and county commissioners, and with the knowledge and 
enthusiasm gained in this movement they will come to their 
duties with an unusual preparation to deal with the problems 
of game conservation as these come before them Officially. 


ERNEST E. HARWOOD, Executive Secretary. 
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THE FIELD FORCE—REFUGE KEEPERS 


Probably no other representative of the Game 
Commission has a better opportunity for study- 
ing game conditions, generally, than the Refuge 
Keeper. His duties are so numerous and 
varied that hardly a day goes by that he does 
not observe some form of wild creature, either 
game or predator. 

One would think that a Refuge Keeper and his family, living 
as they sometimes do far remote from civilization, lead very 
lonely lives. But they do not. In the first place there are too 
many duties that keep them occupied. For instance, a Refuge 
Keeper is required to protect the refuge from unlawful entry; 
to enforce, the game, fish and forest laws; to capture or kill dogs 
within the refuge or when chasing game in the vicinity thereof; 
to aid in any way possible in propagating game; to mow annually 
the refuge line as well as roads and trails needed for fire pro- 
tection purposes; to keep the refuge wire in good repair at all 
times; to keep the refuge line well posted with notices; to make 
minor road repairs, as cleaning out ditches and drains; and other 
repairs which can be done without the employment of help; 
to control predatory animals; to feed game when natural food 
is scarce or when deep snows make it difficult for game to 
reach natural food; to plant trees and shrubs which will pro- 
vide permanent game food and cover or for reforestation pur- 
poses; to care for buildings, equipment, tools, etc; to improve 
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the appearance of grounds and his headquarters by planting 
ornamental trees and shrubs and by properly caring for the 
lawns to cooperate with officials of the Department of Foresis 
and Waters in preventing and extinguishing forest fires; and 
to cooperate with district game protectors in trapping game for 
distribution in other localities. 

There are numerous other duties which fall to the lot of the 
Refuge Keeper. Often he is called upon to care for very young 
or crippled wild creatures such as bear cubs, fawn deer, rac- 
coons, and many other species which come into his possession 
in various ways. Thus it can readily be seen that in one way 
or another the Refuge Keeper is working in the interests of the 
sportsman every hour 6f the day. 


It is fortunate that in these present days there are such 
agencies as the improved road, the automobile and the radio, all 
of which combine to make life just a little more pleasant for 
these men and their families. 


Their homes, too, are as comfortable as can possibly be made, 
the standard type now being used containing eight rooms and 
bath, hot air furnace with registers in every room, hot and cold 
water, and many other conveniences. 


If you should ever pass one of these Refuge Keeper’s head- 
quarters, by all means stop and bid him the time of day. Not 
only will you find him courteous and willing to answer any 
question you might like to ask, but you will enjoy looking at 
the beautiful surroundings. 




















Game Commission 


NORMAN M. WOOD, Game Commission 
Lecturer 


WEASELS 
Harold Plasterer of the Bureau of Ver- 
min Control found two dead weasels along 
the highway. He split their noses so that 
no fraudulent bounty could be collected 
therefrom. 





CONTROL YOUR DOGS 











TRAP BEAVERS 

Continuing their program of trapping 
and removing beaver to more desirable lo- 
eations, the Game Commission during 
July caught seventeen of these animals. 
Operations were carried on in Cameron, 
Potter, Tioga, Clinton, Schuylkill and 
Huntingdon Counties. 


DR. WILLIAMS IN DUTCH GUIANA 
JUNGLES 
Dr. Samuel H. Williams, Member of the 
Game Commission from Pittsburgh, accom- 
panied by George Dambach of the Biology 
Department of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, of which Dr. Williams is head, left 
recently for further investigations in the 
jungles of Dutch Guiana, South America. 
Dr. Williams also is President of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Sciences. 


ATTEND MEETINGS 

During July Ernest E. Harwood Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Game Commission 
spoke at 7 sportsmen meetings, reaching 
approximately 2110 persons. 

A. L. Budd, Chief Bureau of Protection 
and C. A, Hiller, in charge of Propagation 
attended two large sportsmens meetings at 
which several hundred persons were pres- 
ent. 

Harry VanCleve, assistant Chief Bureau 


of Predatory Animals, Delbert Batchelor 
also of that department, and Robert Leit- 
er of the Educational Service, presented 
a live wild animal exhibit before 12 Boy 
Scout Camps in the western part of Penn- 
sylvania, reaching 897 scouts and about 
2,500 visitors. 

Dr. Thomas E, Winecoff, of the Educa- 
tional Service, accompanied by Earl Car- 
penter of the Bureau of Vermin Control, 
presented a live wild animal exhibit before 
15 scout camps in eastern Pennsylvania, 
reaching 2,003 scouts and approximately 
200 visitors, 

Norman M. Wood, of the Educational 
Service, attended 17 meetings of one sort 
or another reaching 4,441 adults and 1,591 
children. 

Motion pictures were sent direct from 
the Harrisburg office to 9 meetings reach- 
ing 1,133 adults and 388 minors. 


DOG TRAINING 
SEASON 
Dogs, when under 
proper control, may 
be trained from Au- 
gust 20 to the end 
of February next 
following, Sundays excepted, from one 
hour before sunrise until 10 o’clock P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time. 

It is illegal to carry a shotgun or rifle 
while training dogs. Dogs may be trained 
during any hour of the night on raccoons 
but not on any other game. 











SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON PREDATORY ANIMALS 
FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1932 




















Wild Gray 

County Cats Foxes Weasels Amount 
BGS. 35c+-.------- 0 1 5 $9.00 
Allegheny --------- 0 0 11 11.00 
Armstrong -------- 0 3 28 40.00 
| 0 0 1 1.00 
ESR 0 6 8 32.00 
(as 0 1 46 50.00 
a 0 2 14 22.00 
ea 0 0 65 65.00 
Bes mietowwits 0 4 33 49.00 

EES Sica teem ne ae 0 0 75 75.00 
Cambria --.-.----- 0 6 3) 57.00 
eeenOgh = «......... 0 1 0 4.00 
a 0 1 5 9.00 
ne sencnn 0 2 26 34.00 
I 2 dads os y'-ca dh dein 0 0 32 $2.00 
Clarion --.-- 0 4 18 34.00 
euearGeld ......-.-- 0 0 2] 21.00 
3 0 2 20 28.0) 
Columbia -.-....--- 0 0 36 36.00 
Crawford --.---.-- 0 0 1 31.00 
Cumberland ...-.-- 0 4 18 34.00 
NS iia wane erie 0 1 13 17.00 
ites ee eo 0 0 4 4.00 
hi oa cede 0 0 6 6.00 
Ls aninddinnnanas 0 0 42 42.00 
a 0 3 30 42.00 
a 0 0 fn) 5.00 
Zeeman: .-.......- 0 1 7 11.00 
a 0 0 9 9.00 
Greene --..--- a 0 0 6 6.00 
Huntingdon —---_--- 0 5 35 55.00 
DEE fhancscersn~ 0 1 45 49.00 
a 0 0 17 17.00 
eeuace =. .--.--..- 0 0 13 13.00 
Lackawanna ..-.-- 0 3 10 22.00 
Lancester -- : 0 1 43 47.00 
Lawrence ..-......--.-. 0 0 16 16.00 
Lebanon -- woe 0 0 11 11.00 
SE ae octal ee 0 2 23 31.00 
ances 0 6 59 83.00 
Lycoming --..-..--- 0 5 43 63.00 
ee 0 0 20 20.00 
Mercer ------ ‘hae 0 0 31 31.00 
BG oaiik konto dene 0 0 17 17.00 
a ee 0 1 8 12.00 
Montgomery RE 0 0 20 20.00 
Montour -.-....-.- 0 1 2 6.00 
Northampton —---- 0 0 10 10.09 
Northumberland -- 0 0 17 17.00 
| ia 0 3 15 27.00 
Philadelphia --.--- 0 0 4 4.00 
ees wanda 0 0 0 race 
"ieee 0 0 16 16.00 
Sehuylkill -......-- 0 1 16 20.00 
RS iki caine oo 0 1 15 19.00 
Somerset ance 0 4 51 67 09 
i onme 0 2 8 16.00 
Susquehanna -_-___- 0 1 11 15.00 
OS ee 0 0 9 9.00 
I i da dnc al 0 0 8 8.00 
wenangoO .........- 0 0 16 16.00 
i aie oud 0 0 17 17.00 
Washington ----- : 0 3 18 30.00 
Se eae 0 2 13 21.00 
Westmoreland —_-_-_- 0 16 66 130.00 
Wyoming: ......... 0 10 17 57.00 
TONNE: cotapatcci aie tin m 0 6 nO 74.00 
TN Si hia tscnnic 0 116 1,438 $1,902.00 


One re-certified check 1.00 


$1,908 .00 
Number of claims for the month—990. 





BOARD REVOKES LICENSES 

The Game 
quested the Department of Revenue to re- 
voke 199 hunters’ licenses. Most of these 
were for 1-year periods, although a fair 


Commiss‘on recently re- 


percentage were for two years. Four 5- 
year revocations were requested all of 
Which covered cases where more than one 
Violation had been committed. One 5- 
year revocation was approved, covering a 
case in which a hunter injured another 
person, This sentence was pronounced by 
the court. In another instance the court 
pronounced a sentence of a 10-year rev- 
ocation where a hunter killed another 


man. 
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Prosecutions 
During July officers of the Game 
Commission brought 109 prosecutions, 
including a number of cases of hunt- 
ing without license, dogs chasing game 
in closed season and numerous fish 
cases. 








Deer Damage 


In July farmers killed 34 deer as a 
protection to property, compared with 
108 killed during the same month last 
year, The damage was principally to 
oats, corn and other grain, with some 
damage reported to vegetables such as 
cabbage and potatoes. 








Bear Damage 


Two bear damage claims were re- 
eived during July, one for the de- 
truction of three hives of bees in Mc- 
Kean County and the other for the 
killing of one sheep in Sullivan County. 








SEND IN YOUR 
HUNTING REPORTS 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Q. Someone asked if the German 
Mauser or any other imported rifle could 
be used for hunting game. 
A. Any rifle, except an automatic, can 
be used to hunt game in Pennsylvania no 


matter which country it was imported 
from, 
Q. Is an automatic pistol prohibited 


for uSe as a side arm in deer hunting? 

A. An automatic pistol may be carried 
as a side arm, and even used to kill un- 
protected birds and animals, but never 
game of any kind. 
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FAWNS AT EXPERIMENTAL STATION 
The experiment to determine the un- 


settled question of the iimit of sex ratio 
with deer, under approximately natural 
conditions, which the Game Commission 
started during the summer of 1930 has 
produced some interesting results this 
summer. Two years ago the Commission 
set aside several acres of dense young 
forest growth near Pine Grove Furnace 
wherein was placed a spike buck with one 
young doe of his own age and a number 
of doe fawns of that year. 

In the spring of 1931 the doe bore a 
fawn, though in some way it was acci- 
dentally killed. 

Other doe fawns were added in the 
summer of 1931, but because of accident 
and the depredations of poachers only six 
of the original number were left by last 
fall. But every one of these had a fawn 
this spring,—dquite a surprise, as the 
highest authorities on this subject, though 
admitting that they did not really know, 
were strongly of the opinion that three 
does to one buck was the limit of fertility. 

There are at present in the enclosure 
thirteen does of breeding age by this fall. 





F. C. Barthel an interested sportsman 
from Pittsburgh reports having observed 
on the highway between his home and 
Grove City (distance of 60 miles) 19 dead 
rabbits, 1 ringneck pheasant, 1 chicken 
and 2 groundhogs. 





RUFFED GROUSE AND QUAIL 
INCREASING 

On their recent trip to various boys 
camps over the eastern and southeastern 
sections of the State, the officers in charge 
of the Game Commission’s educational ex- 
hibit received practically everywhere en- 
thusiastic reports of a big increase in 
ruffed grouse and quail. Evidently there 
are more of these birds this year than for 
many years. Rabbits are also reported 
everywhere abundant. 




















Releasing Black Bear 





Game Commission 
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PRODUCTION OF GAME BIRD EGGS AND GAME BIRDS 
AT STATE GAME FARMS 


up to and including July 30, 1932 








Fisher 
Farm 


Jordan 
Farm 


Bob-White 


Turkey Quail 
Farm Farm 





No. of eggs produced 52,584 
Shipped to Sportsmen 26,625 
Refuge Keepers 5,105 
Game Protectors 4,835 
Set at farm 14,300 
Unfit for hatching 
Young birds shipped so far this 
season 


55,015 
20,787 
4,700 
9,944 
20,787 
1,124 


1,700 





1,810 


*Includes 148 quail eggs from nests found in a wild state. 


Battery of Electric Quail Brooders at Fisher Game 





QUAIL SETS RECORD 

The Bob-White Quail Propagation 
Farm located at Schwenksville, Mont- 
gomery County, apparently set a world’s 
record in its first year of operation. 
Mr. E. C. Smith, Superintendent of the 
farm, has a hen quail that for 80 con- 
secutive days did not overlook the lay- 
ing of an egg. The Bureau of Biolog- 
ical Survey, at Washington, D. C., ad- 
vises that this is the best consecutive 
ege laying record reported, and asked 
the Commission for photographs of the 
hen and her mate. 

To appreciate just what this little 
bird really did during those eighty days. 
let uS consider some statistics. The 
average weight of a quail egg is 9.25 
grams, while 6 ounces would be a fair 
average weight for a hen quail during 
the laying season. Therefore, this bird 
produced in 80 days a little better than 
26 ounces of eggs, or laid her own 
weight better than four times during 
that period. That would mean that 
every 20 days she produced her own 
weight in eggs. 











Game Commission 
yl 
Farm 


5,579 


DONATES 200 DUCKS 


Frank Foster, big game hunter and ganie 
farmer of Phoenixville, recently gave the 
Game Commission 200 Mallard ducks for 
experimental purposes. The natural wild 
propagation of Mallards has been a hobby 
of Mr. Foster’s for some time, and it is 
hoped that these birds, which have since 
been released in suitable sections of the 
state, will survive the coming winter and 
reproduce next spring. 


CATS GET QUAIL 


Sometime ago the Game Commission ex- 
changed several beavers with the State of 
Florida, receiving in return 500 Bob White 
Quail, 50 of which were wing-clipped and 
released at the Fisher Game Farm in 
Montgomery County, in the hope they 
would mate and rear yOung under the ideal 
conditions which exist there. Whether or 
not these birds would have increased their 
numbers will never be known, 

One of the keepers, finding a well trod- 
den path leading under a food house in 
one of the rearing fields, investigated and 
found three extremely large and well fed 
house cats, all of which were quickly 
dispatched. They had cleaned out almost 
the entire stock of southern birds. 


TRAP RABBITS 


Game Protectors in some sections of the 
state live-trapped and removed quite a 
number of rabbits during the past month 
or two. The animals were causing damage 
to emergency relief gardens, 





Game Commission 


Electric Quail Brooder at Fisher State Game Farm 
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STATE GAME 
WITH FRENCH ROYALIST COLONI- 
ZATION PROJECT 

State Game Lands in Bradford and Sul- 
livan Counties have an interesting connec- 
tion with the history of the French Revo- 


LANDS ASSOCIATED 


lution. The lands so associated are: 

No. 12 in Leroy and Overton Townships, 
Bradford County: 21,576.7 acres. 

No. 13 in Davidson and Laporte Town- 
ships, Sullivan County: 31,189.0 acres. 

No. 36 in Monroe and Overton Town- 
ships, Bradford County: 11,456.6 acres. 

No. 66 in Colley Township, Sullivan 
County: 3,292.6 acres. 

Many Pennsylvanians are unaware that 
their State furnished a refuge for the 
Nobles and Royalty of France from the 
violence of that Revolution. 

The exodus of the Refugees began with 
the fall of the Bastile on July 14, 1789, 
and became increasingly rapid about Sep- 
tember, 1792, when the Revolution became 
more intense and executions progressed 
on a large scale. Large numbers came to 
the United States and some who had gone 
to the French Island of Santo Domingo 
were forced to flee again from the Revo- 
lution there. These refugees began to 
congregate in hospitable Philadelphia, 
then the largest city of the United States. 

Not wanting to become a burden on 
their American friends, the French de- 
cided to start a colony of their own. Two 
of their number, a Viscompte Louis Marie 
de Noailles, brother-in-law of the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette and Marquis Antoine 
Omer Talon who had managed to save 
much of their wealth undertook to estab- 
lish the settlement, which, it was hoped, 
might even become a haven for the King 
and Queen, 

A site was purchased on the right or 
west bank of the Susquehanna River in a 
great bend about five miles below To- 
wanda. The place was formerly known 
as Schufeld’s Flats. De Noailles and Tal- 
on acquired title to eight tracts with a 
total area of about 2400 acres by pur- 
chasing the rights both of the settlers or 
claimants under grants from Connecticut 
and of the settlers or claimants under 
conflicting grants from Pennsylvania. 
King Louis XVI was guillotined before he 
could flee. 

In 1793 a town was laid out according 
to a carefully drafted plan and named 
Azilum (the present American spelling is 
Asylum). It was divided into about 445 
lots, mostly one acre in size, although a 
tew five and ten acre lots were also pro- 
vided. The settlement was pushed ener- 


getically during the following year or 
two, a number of two story log houses 
We are told these 


being constructed. 
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The Site of the French Colony of Asylum. 


were somewhat more pretentious than 
those occupied by the American settlers 
along the north branch of the Susque- 
hanna River. They had glass windows, 
and porches, and were roofed with split 
white pine shingles. It requires selected 
white pine from which to split shingles 
and plenty of that was available in those 
days in the immediate vicinity. 

What is supposed to have been the 
largest log house in America was con- 
structed in 1794 and designated the 
Queen’s House, but later known as Le 
Grande Maison, or the Great House. It 
was 84 feet long and 60 feet wide, two 
stories high and a large attic. Inside it 
was lined with planed and matched 
boards, which must have presented a most 
attractive and unique appearance. Enor- 
mous open fire places were distributed 
throughout the building. 

Evidently much of the construction 
work, as well as maintenance of the 
buildings and town, was done by Ameri- 
cans, as the French, particularly those of 
wealth, preferred a life of ease and pleas- 
ure. For amusement they rode, danced, 
played games, hunted and fished. Deer, 
bear, wild turkeys, ruffed grouse, and 
other game were found in abundance fur- 
nishing sport as well as meat. Here in 
an almost virgin wilderness the French 
attempted to observe as nearly as possible 
the customs of their native land, a life of 
ease and pleasure, although some of them, 
even a few of noble birth, entered into 
business pursuits, 

Queen Marie Antoinette was similarly 
put to death before she could escape from 
France to take refuge in Azilum, but many 





Photo by W. Gard. Conklin. 
In the distance can be seen 
State Game Lands Number 36. 


of the Nobles, including Prince Tallyrand 
and also Louis Phillips, who later became 
King of France, spent a short time at 
Azilum. The town flourished vigorously 
until about 1801, when the Nobles were 
invited by Napoleon Bonaparte, then Con- 
sul, to return to France and were prom- 
ised restoration to possession of their 
lands. This was good news to the Exiles 
and they promptly left Azilum to return 
to their native land. The withdrawal of 
their personal and financial support caused 
the town to languish and finally to be 
abandoned. The site is now farm land 
visible from the Roosevelt Highway (U. 
S. Route No. 6) from the bluff across the 
Susquehanna River, but none of the orig- 
inal buildings remain. The name is pre- 
served in Asylum Township. 

The arrival of large number of emigres, 
with their wealth, suggested that great 
profit could be made from the sale of wild 
lands to them for settlement. On Apr 
22, 1794, Robert Morris and John Nich- 
olson interested de Noailles and other 
Frenchmen in organizing a syndicate 
called the Asylum Company with a pro- 
posed capital stock of one million acres 
to be divided into shares or actions of 
200 acres each. The titles to the land 
were to be held by trustees and to be 
conveyed at the direction of the managers 
of the Company. Copies of the By-laws 
were attached to. and made part of the 
deed to the first trustees. This is found 
of record in Lycoming County in Deed 
Book Volume 1, Page 367. 

Robert Morris became financially em- 
barrassed and withdrew from the Com- 
pany and on April 27, 1795, the By-laws 
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were amended and improved. By the 
amended By-laws John Nicholson guar- 
anteed to pay the investors dividends of 
$30.00 per year on each action or share, 
which would amount to 6% on the valu- 
ation of the lands at $2.50 per acre. 

When John Nicholson also became un- 
able to meet his financial obligations and 
to perform his covenants, the first Asylum 
Company failed. Some of the sharehold- 
ers, including de Noailles, bought in the 
lands of the Company at the United States 
Marshal Sale and organized a second Asy- 
lum Company on October 26, 1801, to 
exist for fifteen years and then to be liq- 
uidated by public auction of the Com- 
pany’s unsold lands. The articles of this 
second company have not been found cf 
record. 

An old book of maps was found in the 
possession and ownership of W. C. Mason, 
Surveyor, at Laporte, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Mason received it from Michael Meylert, 
who in turn was a surveyor and land agent 
actively concerned with the management 
of lands in several of the Northeastern 
Counties of Pennsylvania, about the mid- 
die of the last century. His father before 
him had been a land agent for investors 
in the wild lands of Pennsylvania. This 
old book is marked “Birds Book of Maps 
—Asylum Lands” and is in a very dilapi- 
dated condition. Many of the pages were 
not used but were left blank. Entries of 
memoranda on the maps indicated that 
the book was in use before 1816, and 
these maps may be in fact the original 
surveys of the Asylum Company lands. 
Photostat copies were made of all the 
pages of the book on which maps were 
found and a copy of these photostats is 
in the possession of the Game Commis- 
sion, 

The early deeds conveying the Asylum 
Company lands sometimes mentioned 
them only by their numbers in the Regis- 
ter of the lands of the Company. The 
whereabouts of the said Register, if it 
still exists, has not been learned. It may 
be in the multitudinous records of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society at Phila- 


delphia or in the possession of some des- 


cendant of one of the original managers 
of the Company. The maps in the Birds 
Book give the tract numbers and thus as- 
sist in their identification. 

The first trustees were Jared Ingersoll, 
Attorney General of Pennsylvania, and 
Mathew Clarkson, Mayor of Philadelphia. 

After the death of Mathew Clarkson, 
Jared Ingersoll, as surviving trustee, con- 
veyed the lands to Archibald McCall, John 
Ashley, and Thomas Astley, new trustees 
designated by resolution of the Company. 

The deeds from Robert Morris and John 
Nicholson to the first trustees were dated 
June 2, 1795, and April 15, 1792, re- 
spectively, and are found of record in 
Lycoming County in Deed Book Volume 
2, Pages 217 and 222 and in Luzerne 
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County in Deed Book Volume 4, Page 
394, respectively. The deed from Inger- 
soll to the new trustee dated December 
11, 1808, is recorded in Lycoming County 
in Deed Book Volume 12, Page 38. An- 
other deed from John Nicholson to John 
Ashley and James Gibson, Trustees, re- 
corded in Lycoming County in Deed Book 
Volume 1, Page 366, would seem to place 
in trust John Nicholson’s interest in the 
Company and its lands as a pledge of sure- 
ty for the performance of his undertaking. 
After the death of John Nicholson and 
when his affairs were found to be in 
great confusion, the Trustees of the Asy- 
lum Company were forced to acquire for 
the Company the interest in sundry lands 
at public sale. 








Photo by W. Gard. Conklin. 
Motherless Bear Cub held at Game Refuge 


The original plan of the Asylum Com- 
pany was to acquire lands in what was 
then Lycoming, Northumberland and 
Luzerne Counties. The maps in Birds 
Book indicate that the lands were also 
acquired in Northampton County. 

Since the formation of later counties, 
the lands would today be scattered over 
Lycoming, Northumberland, Luzerne, 
Sullivan, Wyoming, Bradford, Susque- 
hanna, Columbia, Tioga and Carbon Coun- 
ties and the maps in the back of Birds 
Book marked Trust Lands are scattered 
over Wayne, Luzerne, Susquehanna, Car- 
bon, Monroe, Forest, Elk, McKean (or 
Cameron) and Venango Counties. The 
writer has not ascertained why this latter 
group of lands was designated Trust 
Lands, The promotion of the Asylum 
Company was undertaken in hope of large 
profit from causes rooted in the. French 
Revolution as above mentioned. The 
anticipated profits were not realized, 
largely due again to the conditions in 
France subsequent to the Revolution, but 





the Town of Asylum and Asylum Company 
are interesting incidents in the histoy 
of Pennsylvania. 

The “Game News’ is indebted for tle 
information contained herein to the 
Honorable A. C. Fanning, formerly Jude 
of the Bradford County Courts, Towanda, 
and to Leighton H. Campbell, Esquire, of 
Pittsburgh. 


AREA OF STATE GAME LANDS 
WITHIN COUNTIES 


The area of each block of State Game 
Lands as of June 1, 1932, and their loca- 
tion, was reported in the June issue of the 
“Game News.” Reference is made to Table 
No. 1 on Page 11 of that issue. Sports- 
men may be interested in knowing how 
many acres there were at that time in each 
county, as well as the number of town- 
ships in each county having game lands 
within their borders. That information 
is contained in the following tabulation: 


Number Acreage 
County of Within 
Townships County 





12,279.25 





SS Sees 9 

Se eA RRS 3 316.20 
RE SEER nS ee 1 958.94 
OS Ce ae een 6 32,000.00 
Ra ss es ke ae 3 1,163.3 
CN Gs cs a ey bs 1 2,320.75 
REEL << dla ego's ay 9095 1 11,888.2 
REE, Sie 5 a es 1 1,548.8 
Se ia ae ctl ca 3 12,565.7 
CN es bcd teas eee 1 735.2 
NII fae are a a os 6 6,229.3 
Cemereele  . Pe eee es 2 5,056.0 
RONNIE Stee are ees 8 10,296.5 
CONTE |S sos Fo soe a 2 1,790.1 
Darth nek sa ee a 7 43,600.55 
URN oy Po 8 nie 3 ate 3 7,116.0 
NE By a a boa ee ows 2 6,766.9 
WN as Swe eae 4 6,003.7 
Huntingdon ........ 4 2,300.7 
WOOT ROR sa es 5 20,566.26 
Aameester 6 OS: 3 2,702.1 
peypeemee ss 2 St 1 3005.7 
We OO. Sr ei 3 20,633.93 
POON na a Gi ek 4 4,878.73 
Re Ss ek Soe two eas 5 12,173.2 
OnRGrNet? ot... us 1 1,484.7 
Ns a pee 6 35,484.9 
Susquehanna ....... 3 6,744.35 
ME Sue eei eee ee 3 4,038.32 
We sas 7 11,142.68 
WOO Ss eS Ss 3 8,718.51 
WAIN Re Ea 1 2,035.8 
Westmoreland ...... 1 4,606.0 
ETON 5 ES Bs 2 16,990.5 

Totals—34 ....... 115 


320,141.77 





REEVES PHEASANTS 
Sam Reed, Refuge Keeper at Emporium, 
reports having seen three broods of Reeves 
Pheasants from the six pairs released in 
his section. This is good news. 
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MORE GAME LANDS TO BE PURCHASED 

The Board of Game Commissioners at 
their quarterly meeting, July 7th, approved 
the purchase of 48,708 acres of game 
lands, and purchase contracts have since 
been completed with the sixty land owners 
involyed. The lands are well distributed 
throughout the state, twenty counties be- 
ing represented, and the Commission be- 
lieves they will make a very valuable ad- 
dition to present holdings. Seventy-eight 
offers were submitted to, and acted on, 
by the Board and aggregated 87,000 acres. 
Sixty of the seventy-eight offers were ac- 
cepted. 













































































Location 
Area Number 
— — —————— | approved | of land- 
(acres) owners 
Counties Townships involved 
Warren ----..-..------------- Deerfield “and ‘Brokenstraw et ye 3,173.0 15 
Crawford Seiwa Ys Roe kdale Whit, ote sok ah ft 740.1 9 A ne Ww “project. fi 
Berks & Schuylkill - hadnt Bethel, ‘Upper Tulpehocken, ‘Upper ae” a Co. gta im 
Bern, Wayne and South Manheim -- 9,935.0 3 A new project. 
le CARER. “°c a RR Sar Pe eer A new projet. 
Huntingdon ----.- SRE “ee a ers eas joins State Gan 
SE tiidlennicnansa-webdoues Washington, | w fayne and Pine ‘Grove 4,506.1 oie 1s lands pi 
eS North Woodbury -..................| 1,383.0 | 1. | A new project. — 
| eae ee sa eR ae .. capa Rate RICA 200.0 1 Adjoins ‘State Gan 
York | EARN Sst aoe Chanceford & L ower Chanceford -__- ae ae: | A new project. is 
Bedford & Somerset prea Londonderry & & Pair Hope ee lan 3,143.9 Lae | A new project. 
EE: Gite wes entec a area Henry © Clay Neth saat e, eee ee POS 1,139.8 es L Ar new “Project. i 
SN? co Se oo east’ Mae sR 3 8 ar 
Huntingdon ------- oa ‘Springfield REN late aatsisarkere pene ean 7 200.0 1 | Adjoins 1: 
NS iiecinetkaneenoe~ Oo South Woodbury & Snake ‘Spring ___- 179.0 1 Adjoins lands 
Bedford & Huntingdon par Liberty, 1 Lincoln & “Hope well SNS 3,729.0 2 A ri new project. | 
3,729 acres. 
SRNR ETS, So ae he eh 
Rit ot FA ER ee“ Naa 
~ |Madison, Saville, Tuscarora and; | | ~———~«| A new project. 
Perry & Juniata -........--- RI INN oy deceit acc weccentveresbo gaan 2,004.5 8 
Lycoming --...--.__- __...-..| Pine and McHenry D ciochiemeitoies. maaan: 1 pre 
Cambria & Indiana _..-- si Blacklick me Buffington teed Gata’ 700.0 : 1 
Washington --- Rr ATS Smith and _ Hanover ed EES ert 350.89; 1 A new project. _ Cea eet 
NE 5 anny SESE Colebrook and | “Gallagher oe ke ee ee A new project. e 
RO a a Ah See Be 60 eR a 
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Funds were not available to permit 
acceptance of all offers and even if they 
had been, many attractive offers would 
have been rejected, and were rejected, 
because prices asked were above that 
which the lands are considered worth for 
game purposes. Low-priced cut-over tim- 
ber lands, or abandoned farms, are suit- 
able for game refuges or public hunting 
grounds and the Board wisely adhered to 
established policy in accepting those offered 
at an average of about $3.00 per acre. 

Many months will elapse before all of 
the 48,708 acres are conveyed to- the 
Commonwealth and it is quite probable 


LANDS ARTROYV -_ won PURC BASE at | BOARD MEBZING—JULE 7; 1932 














never be ac- 
This 
cannot be determined until the chain of 
titles for each tract is carefully searched 
by the Game Commission’s regularly em- 
Many defects which 
will be disclosed by the abstractors can 


certain of the tracts will 
quired, because of defective titles. 


ployed abstractors. 


be corrected, but if something shows up 
which might lead to litigation in the fu- 
ture the purchase of that tract will be 
dropped and the contract cancelled. 

The location and acreage of the lands 
approved at the July 7th meeting are 
shown in tabular form below. 








Remarks 


Adjoins lands previously approved and ander contract for ‘purchase. 





Near Reading. 





Adjoins State Game Lands ae recently purehased. 








Adjoins lands previously app proved and under contract for purchase. 





























1e Lands #65 purchased last year. 








Includes a farm. 











Adjoins State Game Lands #12 mostly in Bradford County. 





Adjoins lands: previously approved and under contract for purehase. 








Adjoins lands previously approved and under contract for purchase. 





Contract not yet made for 1,653 acres, part of the 








An interior tract in State Game Lands #69 purehased last year. 








Adjoins State Game Lands #50 purchased in 1929. 














Adjoins lands previousiy approved and under contract ‘tor purchase. 














Adjoins lands previously approved and under contract for purchase. 





























Game Commission 


SPRING CREEK, STATE GAME LANDS NO. 28, ELK COUNTY. Fishing 
streams are a valuable asset to lands purchased by the Game Commission. 








HUNTERS’ LANDS VALUABLE 
The Game Commission just completed 
a valuation inventory of lands and build- 
ings under their jurisdiction. The in- 
ventory places a value of $1,359,747.25 
on the 320,141.77 acres of State Game 
Lands purchases to June ist, which is 
said to be very conservative. The build- 
ings comprising refuge keepers’ head- 
quarters, of which there are thirty groups 
in various parts of the state, are valued 
at $169,483.00. 

The value placed on three game propa- 
gation farms, aggregating 1,778.4 acres. 
is $71,400.00 for the lands and $42,555.00 
for the buildings or a total of $113,955.00. 

The hunters of the state provided every 
dollar used in acquiring this real estate 
now having a total value of $1,643,185.25. 
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MALLARD DUCKS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By FRANK B. FOSTER 
PHOENIXVILLE, PA. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
GEORGE GREY 


In the northern corner of Chester 
County, only a few miles from Valley 
Forge, an experiment which started oper- 
ation about ten years ago has developed 
to such an extent and in such a practical 
manner that it is quite in order to make 
the statement that the Mallard Duck can 
easily become one of Pennsylvania’s fore- 
most game birds. 

There was nothing particularly original 
in this work as numbers of people had 
raised Mallards successfully many years 
before. 

The more or less unique plan followed 
in this instance, however, was the re- 
leasing of the birds for conservation pur- 
poses, and to ascertain if they could be 
induced to settle in the vicinity of their 
birthplace and mate and reproduce in the 
true wild state in the immediate or nearby 
sections. 

The first year (about 1921) there were 
approximately two hundred birds hatched 
under hens and released (at near the fly- 
ing age) on the Pickering Creek. These 
birds were bred from true wild stock im- 
ported from Alberta, Canada. During the 
Fall and Winter a large percentage tar- 
ried on the creek because of the grain that 
was put out for them. With the approach 
of Spring most of them left, evidently join- 
ing their wild relations, but two or three 
pairs nested in the immediate vicinity and 
raised a few young to maturity. Every 
succeeding year an increasing number has 
been released until in the Summer of 1931 


over sixteen hundred ducks were turned 
loose on the Pickering Creek. Each year 
since the beginning a better proportion of 
the number released has _ stayed over, 
mated and nested. 

This Spring a large number of nests 
were found, and it is now the opinion of 
those interested that the duck population 
of that part of Chester County will be 
limited only by the swamp and pond areas, 
the food supply and the vermin. 

Turning wet swampy pastures into real 
ponds and making marshy bogs out of 
otherwise worthless farm lands was part 
of the experiment and it not only 
helped to keep the Mallards but has at- 
tracted in the Fall such other migrants as 
Green-winged Teal, Pintails, Black Ducks, 
Baldpates and a few other kinds. Some 
of these have spent the winters with the 
Mallards. 

This plan can be followed in every part 
of the State and there are hundreds of 
much more suitable areas than the one 
where this propagating has been carried 
on. Take the Holtwood or Conowingo 
Dams on the Susquehanna River for two 
examples, 

It would require but little expense to 
acclimate and feed the birds there until 
in a few years we could have marvelous 
Mallard Duck shooting for miles in that 
section. By restocking from time to time 
as is done with the Ringnecked Pheasant, 
we could have duck shooting over every 
mill-pond in Pennsylvania. What great 


has 


sport for the upland bird hunter to flush 
a few Mallards while hunting quail or 
pheasant? 


Of course, in no event can all the ducks 
turned out be retained. It has been 
demonstrated by using Biological Survey 
bands that some of them will be great 
wanders. For example, one bird banded 
in June, 1930, and turned out on Picker- 
ing Creek was shot 25 miles west of Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, in the Fall of 1931. Oth- 
ers have flown to Quebec, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Maryland, etc., but for every 
one of those it is nearly certain that flocks 
of Mallards will attract others like Black 
Duck, Teal, etc., and as it has been 
proved, increasing numbers stay to breed 
and give us real Pennsylvania ducks. 


The expense of raising these ducks is 
not prohibitive in any sense of the word 
and in order to develop a breeding colony 
one must be patient and not expect too 


much the first year. Any place where 
there is water and marsh is potential duck 
breeding ground, and almost every farm 
has a bit of that within its horders. 


If the habits and characteristics of the 
Mallard were more widely recognized, un- 
doubtedly hundreds of farmers and others 
interested in wild life would breed and 
release them, and it is perfectly practical 
to forecast that, with the cooperation of 
the various game associations in this State, 
in a few years’ time there would be duck 
shooting in every part of Pennsylvania. 








F ALL the living things on earth, one 

is quite safe in saying that the dog has 
the greatest hold on humanity’s affection 
and admiration. It matters not whether he 
is a well-groomed, blue ribbon, thorough- 
pred with a pedigree a yard or so long, or 
a miserable wall-eyed, bow-legged yellow 
mongrel, covered with mange and reeking 
with vermin— it’s all the same. He is a 
feature for admiration, is feted and petted, 
ealled a lovely dog. If this yellow cur 
makes a raid on your flock of half grown 
turkeys and kills five or six of them and 
you become provoked, get the gun and lay 
him out, you will be lucky if you don’t 
have to employ a lawyer to defend you. 
You will at least learn that you have shot 
a very valuable dog, worth at least $500. 
If you fail to shoot the cur and go to 
the owner and make complaint, you will 
then learn that you are positively mis- 
taken in your identification for our dog 
never goes away from home, is always in 
the back yard, and an alibi is then and 
there established. However, the owner 
may kindly offer a solution for the turkey 
killing by whispering gently into your ear 
that neighbor Jones has a very bad dog 
that looks a little like our dog Jack. 
Then you go back home wondering if after 
all your eyes have not deceived you, and 
half inclined to believe that it really was 
Jones’ dog that you saw slaughtering 
your turkeys. Your next thought is, how 
can I protect the remaining portion of my 
flock. You first think it best to buy wire 
and build a pen, but soon decide that 
won’t do for turkeys never would stand 
for an enclosure, so you find that the one 
practical feature is to take chances, so 
chances you take. When the round-up 
comes in the Fall of the year, you find 
that your flock, so promising in early 
August, and comprising one gobbler, two 
hens and twenty-four young, has dimin- 
ished to six young birds, one lame hen 
and the old gobbler, who struts about the 
meadow with just two feathers in his tail. 
In thinking the matter over, you decide 
that there is nothing in raising turkeys, 
sell out and give it up for a bad job. 


We have in this country two avoidable 
menaces of long standing that have in- 
flicted huge losses on the nation, both 
economic and in wild life, the first being 
forest fires. The second in importance— 
prowling dogs. 


The losses inflicted on the nation by 
these worthless pests in the destruction of 
poultry is enormous. I have seen entire 
flocks of chickens, turkeys and ducks de- 
stroyed in a few minutes just for pure 
mischief. About two years ago a widowed 
lady, who was our neighbor, had in her 
chicken house eight hens and a rooster. 
She went out one morning and found every 
one torn to pieces, by two thoroughbred 
Irish terriers, the property of a_ kind 
neighbor. The poor lady could not prove 
the guilt of the creatures, so lost out. It 
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PROWLING 
DOGS 


by 
J. G. W. DILLIN 


Illustrated by GEORGE GRAY 


was another instance of Jones’ dog, as our 
dogs are always in the back yard. 

Not many years ago almost as many 
deer were killed by dogs as by powder and 
ball. Wise laws have resulted in curbing 
this menace considerably, however. 

The number of rabbits killed annually 
by dogs is enormous. Just what percent- 
age of the annual supply no one can tell, 
but to say the least, it is very large. Asa 
destroyer of bird life the prowling dog is 
a marvel. No, he doesn’t actually catch 
them, but he does still worse, and this is 
how:—First let us consider that the dog 
hunts 365 days every year. The months 
of May, June and July are the nesting pe- 
riods of all birds in the greater part of 
the United States. Of our Pennsylvania 
game birds the grouse, turkey, quail and 
woodcock nest on the ground, also numer- 
ous song and insectivorous birds. Now, 
let us suppose a case: it is a dark night in 
early June. The incubation period is on. 
About dusk Smith’s hound, old Jack, 
Jones’ Shep and Brown’s yellow cur meet 
by prearrangement and away they go. 
They know of an old rabbit back in a 
little thicket that they have not been able 
to catch, so back to this nearby thicket 
they go. While crossing the grass field 
they almost run over a meadowlark sit- 
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ting on her nest. Mrs. Lark, scared al- 
most to death, makes a sudden plunge 
into the air and lands a quarter of a mile 
away, where she remains until daylight. 
The dogs by this time are in the thicket. 
Old Jack soon finds a hot trail, and off 
they go, he doing the trailing, while Shep 
and the cur do the heading-off trick. Be- 
tween the three they make enough noise 
to wake the dead. Old Mrs. Rabbit has 
a family of little bunnies, and naturally 
leads the dogs away to another part of 
the thicket. And on her way across she 
runs right past the bunch of briars where 
Mrs. Quail has her nest, containing 16 
eggs almost ready to be hatched. She 
doesn’t mind the rabbit one bit, but the 
hideous yelping of the dogs almost scares 
her stiff, and into the darkness she 
plunges, flies 100 yards or so, hits a tree 
and falls stunned to the ground. She 
too may be expected back to her nest early 
in the morning if something doesn’t get 
her before she recovers. Old Mrs. Rab- 
bit now slips into a rail pile in time to 
save herself. The dogs yank and chew 
at the rails for a while, then start off for 
more excitement; so over to the foot of 
the mountain they go; and just above the 
field where the scrub is dense Shep bangs 
right into an old ruffed grouse sitting on 
a nest of eggs. Away she goes, and the 
awful whir of her wings gives him a real 
thrill. Now Mrs. Grouse is a very sensi- 
tive creature and it is not likely that she 
will ever again go near her nest. At all 
events, she won’t go back for several 
hours. It is now near daybreak, and the 
dogs start for home, arriving in time to 
get a nice juicy breakfast. They then 
find a cool place to lie down for an all day 
sleep, preparatory to another raid the 
following evening. 

Now with reference to the birds that 
fiew from their nests it is very safe to 
say that every egg was ruined. The ab- 
sence of the bird for several hours meant 
that they were chilled and lost. Now I 
shall explain why I am so positive that 
I am right in my charges that dogs, as bird 
destroyers, are foremost. First, I will 
say that it stands to reason that such 
events as here described would naturally 
happen. Second, I have been ahead of 
dogs on a dark night, and heard the whir 
of wings as the birds passed me in their 
efforts to escape. Third, I have found 
nests of eggs deserted by the old birds. 

In Pennsylvania, while we are still 
greatly menaced by prowling dogs, the 
situation has much improved; of late 
years several wise measures have been 
passed to meet requirements, and en- 
forcement by game protectors, especially, 
is good. The result has been an increase 
of game. 



















































A NEW FORCE FOR GAME 
CONSERVATION 

One of the most encouraging pieces of 
news for sportsmen and conservationists 
generally is the widespread movement for 
organization of young men and boys from 
fourteen to twenty years of age into ‘“Jun- 
ior Sportsmen’s Clubs.’”’ The Boy Scouts, 
Y. M. C. A., Citizens Military Training 
Camps, many summer assemblies of va- 
rious sorts, private camps and pleasure 
clubs are fostering the movement, and it 
is fast sweeping many parts of the coun- 
try. 

This organization not only adds another 
tremendous force, with all the enthusiasm 
of youth, for the present conservation of 
game, but these boys will soon be our 
legislators, magistrates and county com- 
missioners, and with the knowledge and 
enthusiasm gained in this movement they 
will come to their duties with an unusual 
preparation to deal with the problems of 
game conservation as these come before 
them officially. 


HEART WORMS IN DOGS 

And now it’s heart worms in dogs,—a 
newly discovered disease that is spreading 
rapidly among dogs, especially in the 
south. 

“The heart worm is generally trans- 
mitted through the bite of a mosquito 
which has previously bitten an infected 
dog. The larva is planted in the blood- 
stream and the worms finally reach the 
dog’s heart, with fatal results. Fleas and 
ticks are also suspected as carriers.” 

The federal Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Washington, has been working on 
control methods for the past year and a 
half, and a drug has been found that seems 
to kill the larva in the bloodstream, but 
as yet nothing has been discovered that 
will help after the worm has reached the 
heart. 


FOXES PREFER RABBITS 

Pennsylvania sportsmen will be _ inte- 
rested to know that in a survey the U. S. 
Biological Survey has been making of the 
stomach contents of foxes, rabbit has been 
found to be the fox’s chief article of diet, 
—though many other things, especially 
field mice, have been found in his exten- 
sive menu, 

Of fifty stomachs examined only 
contained quail. 


one 





A “blind date” don’t mean a thing 
except a duck hunt to some people. 
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Photo by Anse! B. Mille: 


Blue-headed Vireo on Nest 


HYDE APPOINTS 19TH MEMBER OF 
BIRD BOARD 

Secretary of Agriculture Hyde an- 
nounced, on July 6 the appointment of 
Sam G. Anderson, of Hutchinson, Minne- 
sota, as an additional member-at-large of 
the Advisory Board, Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act. 

This addition brings the total member- 
ship of the board to nineteen and com- 
pletes a widespread geographic represen- 
tation. 

Mr. Anderson is a farmer and sports- 
man. His appointment was recommended 
to Secretary Hyde at a conference of game 
conservation interests from Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. 


WILD CAT VS. SPARROW 

Daniel entering the Lion’s den didn’t 
have a thing on an English Sparrow that 
flew into the wild cat’s cage at Souderton 
recently where the wild animal exhibit of 
the Game Commission was being shown 
at the Franconia Township Bi-Centennial. 
Spectators gathered around the cage ex- 
pecting to witness the cat dispose of the 
bird but instead it played with it as a cat 
would with a mouse. The sparrow chirped 
inside the cage for quite a time. Finally 
one of the officers released it while the 
bobcat snarled because it had been sepa- 
rated from an apparently welcome visitor. 
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GEORGE P. McLEAN 


Hon. George P,. McLean, co-author of 
the first migratory bird law, passed away 
at his Connecticut estate on June 6 at 
the age of 74. 

The original migratory bird bill 
introduced in 1904 by Hon. George Shiras, 
3rd, then Congressman from Pennsylvania. 
Senator McLean and Congressman Weeks 
pushed the campaign to a successful con- 
clusion in 1913 for the organized 
servation forces, led by the American Game 
Association. 


Was 


con- 


Senator McLean and his associates suc- 
ceeded in tacking the migratory bird bill 
to the appropriation for the Department 
of Agriculture, and one of the last acts 
of President Taft was to sign it on March 
4. 

Following his retirement from the Sen- 
ate in 1929, Senator McLean devoted him- 
self to the increase of wild life on his 
Connecticut estate at Bimbury. Many 
notables journeyed there to enjoy the 
fruits of his labors with him. 

Friends of the migratory birds should 
ever cherish the memory of George P. 
Mclean. 





’Possum huntin’ is just another ex- 


cuse for gettin’ out the house at night. 

















QUEER BEHAVIOR OF QUAIL 


Deputy Game Protector Claude Kelsey, 
of Porter, reports that some years ego as 
Mr. Wesley Adams, of the same place, was 
returning home one cold winter afternoon, 
in a section having at that time very few 
quail, a lone quail aJlighted in the road 
just ahead of him and promptly fell over 
as if dead. 

But examination showed a flicker of 
life yet, and Mr. Adams, thinking it was 
freezing, picked it up and wrapped it insid: 
his sweater, where it soon revived suffi- 
ciently to scratch and tickle its rescuer’s 
ribs till he was glad to liberate it. To 
his astonishment, the quail promptly ran 
into a near-by woodchuck hole and dis- 
appeared. 

Later in the same afternoon Mr. Adams 
brought some feed and scattered it before 
the hole, and finding from the tracks in 
the snow that the quail had eaten it and 
gone back into the hole, he continued to 
feed it every day till better weather came 
and the quail—having become quite tame 
meantime—moved out of woodchuck alley. 


HOW DO FISH SWIM, AND DO FISH 
WALK? 


A series of interesting experiments has 
just disproved an old theory that fish swim 
by means of their tails. It seems that 
they can swim just as well with their tail 
fins cut off. It is actually the muscles on 
the sides of the body that send them 
through the water and this action starts 
from the head. But swimming is not the 
only form of motion of which fish are 
capable. Some of them can come out of 
the water and walk. (Not Pennsylvania 
fishes, however). A number of these 
walking fish arrived at the London Zoo 
recently. They are the Mudskippers of 
Java. When out of the water they use 
their breast fins as legs. 


THE COPPERHEAD NOCTURNAL 


The copperhead is much more active at 
night and does most of his feeding then. 
If he moved around as much in the day- 
time as he does at night, undoubtedly 
many more persons would be bitten. 


“Game Protectors in Chester County 
predict more foxes about that section than 
for several years. Many dens of young 
animals are being reported by farmers. 
Litters number from three to six. Many 
of the families are being moved by the 
fox hunters from sections where farmers 
threaten to destroy them. Every female 
has an emergency den in case one is de- 
stroyed, and moves her young into it at 
the first alarm. The young are carried 
by the neck. They are sometimes moved 
long distances, frequently across streams.” 
W. Y. Hunt, Deputy Game Protector, West 
Chester, 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


DOCTORS DENOUNCE 
PEST 


Science is inexorable. 


THE CAT AS A 


The domestic cat, hymned by poets, 
favorite pet of millions, even an object of 
worship in ancient times, is denounced as 
a pest, a public and private nuisance and 
a menace to health by the American Med- 
ical Association. 

In an editorial in a recent issue of 
the journal of the association, the cat is 
described as a pest in cities through their 
“nightly howling,’ a pest in the country 
because of their knack of killing birds and 
small animals of all sorts, and a pest in 
the house because it is a carrier of many 
unpleasant and even fatal human dis- 
eases. 

The association proposes, aS a means 
of cutting down the cat population of this 
country, to support a suggestion that all 
female cats be taxed $5, as dogs are taxed 
in most states. 

















Game Commission 


House Cat at Bird Box 





BELL YOUR CATS 











“The cat,’ stated the editors sternly, 
“igs not always the innocent purring crea- 
ture that she seems to be when lying be- 
fore the fireside or sleeping on the sofa. 
Indeed, the intimate contact with people 
which cats enjoy is sometimes a menace 
to human life, for they may carry in their 
bodies or im their fur the causative agents 
of human disease. 

“Rat bite fever has in several instances 
followed the bite of a cat A dog tape- 
worm: and the hog roundworm are har- 
bored by cats. Brucella melitensis, the 
cause of undulant fever, has been isolated 
the mesentery glands of infected 
Cats are the hosts of several ani- 


from 
cats. 


mal parasites, some of which are transfer- 
The liver fluke is a natural 
Why not tax cats?”’ 


able to men. 
inhabitant of the cat. 








OPOSSUM 


A MOUSE 
A visitor in the form of a mouse-opos- 
sum, possibly from Central America, oc- 
cupied the interest of officials of the Game 
Commission and State Museum recently 
as it hissed at them from inside of a 
large tin can which comprised its tempo- 
rary home. This little creature, with such 
an amazingly long tail, gets no larger than 
a good sized rat. It was found in a box- 
car by several railroad employes, and 
after making its debut at the Commission 
was turned over to the Museum. 


Its travels, from whatever part of the 
southlands it hails, must have been ex- 
tremely varied, and the possibility is that 
the little creature was loaded with a bunch 
of bananas bound for Philadelphia or New 
York. A year or so ago Boyd Rothrock, 
Curator of the State Museum, was given 
a female and young of a different though 
similar species, also removed from a box- 
car containing a shipment of bananas. 


SPORTSMEN OBSERVE BEAVER 

Sportsmen who are acquainted with 
beavers and have tried to sneak up on the 
busy little animals will) appreciate the 
thrill which came to four Wilkes-Barre 
men when they had an opportunity to fol- 
low for several hundred yards a full grown 
beaver seemingly seeking a secluded spot 
in which to whelp. 

The beaver was first seen by Carl Good- 
win who was fishing in Kitchen Creek. 
The animal swam to within a few feet of 
the fisherman who shouted to his compan- 
ions to come and witness the rare sight. 
The four men watched the beaver as it 
turned from Kitchen’s Creek into a small 
tributary where there was not enough 
water to cover it. 


Later the fishermen had opportunity to 
study the animal at close range as they 
walked along the bank of the creek within 
a few feet of it. Its disregard for its ob- 
servers was apparently due to an instinc- 
tive desire to find a place to give birth to 
its young. Once it dove under some drift- 
wood and was almost hidden from view. 
One of the men grabbed its broad tail and 
was rewarded for his effort by a ducking 
as the animal sent him into the water with 
its sudden activity. 

When the men left, the plucky little 
animal pushed on against the currents 
of the stream despite its weariness. The 
men did not know of any beaver settle- 
ments in that vicinity. Russel J. Wom- 
elsdorf. 


SHAWNEE FIELD DAY 
The Annual Field Day and Ox-Roast of 
the Shawnee Conservation Association 
Ine., will be held Saturday, August 27, 
1932, in the Snyder Memorial Park, Mar- 
tinsburg, Pa. 
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GROUSE HEADWORK 

We all admit ruffed grouse are smart 
birds. But here’s one that will test your 
grouse ingenuity. Can you offer a better 
one? 

William Taylor, an assistant superin- 
tendent of Cook Forest, Clarion County, 
and his helpers on a road building job 
found two grouse nests in fairly close 
proximity. One of them was ten yards 
to one side of the road under the uplifted 
roots of a maple tree, the other on the 
opposite side under the end of a log, both 
in plain view. 

The bird under the maple stood for the 
road construction work without flinching, 
but after several days the bird under the 
log decided to move. 

Mr. Taylor observed her walking away 
from the nest with a peculiar hunched-up 
shuffing gait. She went to a point about 
twenty yards away, then returned, sat 
upon her old nest, shuffled her wings, and 
again moved off in the same peculiar man- 
ner to the nest site. 

After watching this performance for 
more than an hour, and the visits to the 
old nest stopped, an examination showed 
that all the eggs were gone from under 
the log and that they were snugly repos- 
ing in the new location. 

This observer believes the eggs were 
tucked up under the wings, a few at a 
trip, and moved. Who said grouse aren’t 
smart? 


CROWS AND WATERMELONS 
Down in Georgia, where they grow wa- 


termelons by the millions, they protect 
them from the crows by placing a small 
stone on top of each ripening melon. For 
some reason, this strange plan, it is 
claimed, works perfectly. 


PORCUPINES IMMUNE TO SNAKE 
VENOM 
The porcupine is immune to the venom 
of poisonous snakes. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


PET GROUNDHOG 

A groundhog, a pet of the Albert Perry, 
Jr., family of South Brownsville, returned 
home after a five month’s vacation. 

The animal was given to Perry’s last 
summer by Game Protector Homer Seaton 
and during the summer and fall months 
became so tame that it would respond to 
calls by members of the family. 

It was kept in a pen at the Perry home 
but in November it disappeared, presum- 
ably going to a hole for the winter. Dur- 
ing latter April it returned and apparently 
had lost none of its playfulness or the 
habits gained through contact with civili- 
zation last summer, 


WRENS 
L. A. Boyce of Furniss, Pa., cites two 
interesting notes on the nesting of Jenny 
Wren. In one case a wren selected a hat, 
hung on a door near a latticed porch. In 
another instance a wren and a mailman 
both used the same box, 


BEAR VS. BEES 

It is very seldom that a bear is killed 
as a protection to property in Pennsyl- 
vania, although such a case occurred re- 
cently at Hillsgrove, Pa., Sullivan County, 
when an adult male was killed by Frank 
Edkins of Hillsgrove. The bear had de- 
stroyed five swarms of bees. 


Most woodpeckers bore round holes in 
trees, but the pileated woodpeckers dig 
both round and square holes. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL BECOMES 
REFUGE 

The only wild-life conservation measure 
of importance passed by the last session 
of Congress is one sponsored by the Na- 
tional Committee on Wild-Life Legisla- 
tion for four or five years—setting aside 
the District of Columbia as a refuge for 
migratory birds. It was signed by the 
President, July 14th. 











Photo by Game Protector H. H. Rickert 


“Flushing Bar" with sleigh bells attached. Used on tractor at Fuller Estate, 
Lehigh County. It saved many pheasants and eggs. 


EAGLE RIDES AIRPLANE 

“Baldy,” an American Eagle with an 
amputated wing, now at the animal hos- 
pital of Dr. F. V. Matthews of McKeesport, 
may again get up in the air, though not 
by his own power. He is scheduled for 
an airplane ride at the local flying field 
in the near future. 


FLICKERS 
After the body of a female Flicker had 
been found in an alley near her nest, in 
Chambersburg, residents watched day alter 
day as the male bird hatched the four 
eggs. When the youngsters were born 
Papa Flicker continued his dual duties and 
succeeded in providing for and maintain- 

ing his mothérless brood. 


While commenting on Daylight Saving 
Time recently, Mark Motter, Refuge Keep- 
er at Lykens said, ‘“‘We do not mind as- 
sisting nature, but we hate like the dick- 
ens to get ahead of it.” 


GROUSE TRIES TO APPROPRIATE 
PHEASANT PEEPS 

Mr. Maurice L. Banker, of Huntingdon, 
reports a hen grouse that persistently 
tried to appropriate a newly hatched 
brood of pheasant peeps, even scratching 
a hole under their hatching coop and get- 
ting some of them out. But when turned 
out, on the third day, in the hope that 
they would follow her, they refused to do 
so, and stayed with the domestic hen. 


RABBIT SAVED FROM BLACKSNAKE 

On one of his daily trips recently H. H. 
Hess, rural mail carrier out of Furniss, 
Pa., heard a rabbit cry. Stopping his car 
and going over into the field to investi- 
gate, he found a five-foot blacksnake 
coiled around a full-grown rabbit. Mr. 
Hess killed the snake, and the rabbit ran 
away apparently unhurt. 


OLD-TIME BEAR TRAP FOUND 

Fred McIntyre of State Street, Towanda, 
Pa., has in his possession an ancient bear 
trap which is believed to be over a hun- 
dred years old. The trap is hand-made 
and rudely fashioned and upon one side 
of it the initials ‘‘O. M.’”’ are punched. In 
one of the chain links is a piece of a root 
of a tree which has grown entirely through 
the link. Even though the old iron imple- 
ment of the trappers of years ago is 
rudely fashioned it gives the appearance 
of having been very well able to take care 
of the work to which it was assigned. 

The trap was found by Kenneth E. 
Young of Towanda on December 15, 1926, 
in Wolfe Swamp on the mountain back 
of Cabin Run in Sullivan County while 
deer hunting. He had to cut down sev- 
eral trees and saplings to remove it. Re- 
cently Mr. Young gave it to Mr. McIntyre 
who in turn plans to present it to the 
Bradford County Historical Society in a 
few days. 
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‘ters of Superintendent of State Quail Farm, near Schwenksville, Montgomery County. 
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Attention Hunters! 


For the convenience of the thousands of sportsmen throughout the Com- 
monwealth, the Department of Revenue, upon the recommendation of the vari- 
ous County Treasurers, has appointed the following agents to sell hunting li- 
censes direct to sportsmen who apply for them. 


ALLEGHENY 
William R. Zeskey, 733 Front St., Verona 
John A. Weber, Fair Oaks 
John V. Prus, Leetsdale 
George A. Lewis, asonie Bldg., Elizabeth 
W. S&S. Brown, Inc., 523 Wood St., Pittsburgh 
Harry L. Neff, 108 Federal St., Pittsburgh 
Seortsmen’s Supply Co., 643 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 
Philip Bartoli. 346 Station St., Bridgeville 
M. Shrader, 722 Fifth Ave., McKees»ort 
Frank T. Rubenstine, Silver Lake, Pittsburgh 
Ben L. Anderson, 908 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh 
Beatrice K. Popp, Castle Shannon 


ARMSTRONG 
Lester Fleming, Parkers Landing 
Emaline Powell, Distant 
John Ellenberger, Dayton 
Harry Smith. East Brady, RFD 
Duncan C. McCallum, Leechburg 
Paul F. Klingensmith. Kelly Station 
W. Fred Henry, Apollo 


BERKS 


John G. Nuebling, 847 Penn. St.. 


BLAIR 
Alteona Leather Store, 1509 llth Ave., 
Cc. O. Johnson, Claysburg 
W. Robert Straesser, Martinsburg 
Earl M. Hite, 417-19 Main St., Roaring Spring 
John D. Cox, Tyrone 
J. G. Metz, Williamsburg 
C. F. Jackson. Bellwood 
Mazurie & Goshen, 702 2nd St., Juniata 


BRADFORD 
Maynard D. Dunklee, Wvyallussing 
S. J. Brasted. M.llerton, RD 2 
Harry M. Wallin, 308 So. Main St., Athens 
Wm. F. Palmer. Troy, Box 135. 
Wynn Brothers, Canton 
George Bonfoey, Sayre, Box 290. 
Elwood E. Whitesell, Towanda 
R. E. Frantz. Camptown 
C. M. Dunham, New Albany 
Fred H. Gorham, Warren Center 


BUTLER 
Cc. 0. Christiey, Slippery Rock 
Raymond L. Orr, Harrisville 
W. B. Ferguson, Chicora 
L. 
L. 


Reading 


Altoona 


I. Gilbert, Karns City 

Ww. J. Campbell, Petrolia 
J. H. B. Black. Bruin 
Merritt Sloan, Eau Claire 
Harry U. Flowers. Harmony 
J. G. Brown, Evans City 
toss R Brown. Mars 
W. H. Heberling. Portersvill 
Porter Scott, Butler 
E. FP. Peffer, Butler 


CAMBRIA 
Cc. J. Cordell, Patton 
George Brothers 313 Main St., South Fork 
John R Musser Barnest oro 
Swank Hardware Co. Johnstown 
Hogues Hardware Store, Cresson Box No. 4 
D. A. Luther, Carrolltown 
Milton H. Bantley, 701 VonLunen St 
Edward Miles, 725 Main St Portage 
A. A. Fergvson, 511 Main St., Gallitzin 
Binder’s Hardware Store, Barnesboro 
Dillinger & Brosius, 161 Fairfield Ave 
A. A. Dietrich, Robert St., Nanty Glo 
I. L. Binder, Hastings, Box N. 
Schade & Nelson S»vorting Goods, 126 Market St.. 

Johnstow! 


Johnstown 


Johnstown 


CAMERON 
S. Fulton, Stnnamahoning 
Wiley. Sterling Run 
Muthersbaugh, Driftwood 


CARBON 
226 Del. Ave., Palmerton 
White Haven 
Weigand Weatherly 
Getz Lake Harmony 


CENTRE 
Grace Keefer State College 
Frank Kevhart 422 W. Front St 
A A. Schneck Walnut St Howard 
Robert S. Stover, Main St., Millheim 


Philipsburg 


CLARION 
J. EF. Martin Hardware Co... New Bethlehem 
Dahle & Walter Hardware Co., Leeper 
Keystone Supply Co., Foxburg 
George L. Reiger, East Brady 


CLEARFIELD 
M. Brady, 200 W, Long Ave 
Hunter, 6 W. Long Ave., 


CRAWFORD 
A. Waid & Son, Titusville 
A. D. Hudson, Conneaut Lake, 
Frank B. Reimann, Conneaut Lake, 
Baldwin & Welcomer, 959 Water St., Meadville 
George H. Sheldon, Conneautville 
N. B. Graham, Linesviile 
Park Hardware Co., 2: 

Springs 

H. A. Gerow, 


Dubois 
Dubois 


So Main St., 
Venango 


DAUPHIN 
Harry Dando, Wieonisco 
Shenk & Tittle, 313 Market St Harrisbune 
Richard B. Earnest. Hummelstown 


ELK 


Smith, 10 Erie Ave., St. Marys 


ERIE 
Frank H. Jolley Edinboro Box 413 
Josevh Sitterle, 401 State St... Eric 
Jo L. Gaezkowski, 1726 Parade St.. 
H. E. Franke, 11 W. Main St.. North 
Milton CC. Donaldson, Union City R No 
Fred E Root, 101 W. South Sst Corry 
Palace Hardware Co., 913-15 State St 
West End Hardware Co., 564 W. 18th St 
Louis J. Wontenay, Union City 
Chas. S. Shaw, Waterford 
Fred M. Steiner, 2528 Parade St 


INDIANA 
Morris Stearn, Moore Hotel Indiana 
H R Dill, Dilltown 
John W Myers, Cherry Tree 


LACKAWANNA 
Thomas Floyd, 2019 N Main Ave Seranton 
Edward D. MeDade, 222 Chestnut St Dunmore 
William C. Rippon, 321 Washington Ave Jermyn 
Thomas Gilbert, 607 Jefferson Ave Jermyn 
John J Butler, 101 E. Drinker St Dunmore 
BR. E. Fagan, 505 Main St Peckville 
E. J. Burke, 124 Susq. Ave... Olyphant 
John W James, Olyphant 
Anthony F Tedeseo, 218 Grace St Old Forge 
Victor Pascoe Carbondale 
Chas. T. Anderson, 27 Belmont St Carbondale 
F. W. Kearney § Salem Ave Carbondal 
George Felton, 119 Penn Ave Serantor 
Tom Tavlor, 519 Linden St Scranton 
R E Houser, 133 N Main Ave Scranton 
Jermyn trothers, 205 N Wash Ave Scranton 
Peonles Druc Store 642 E Market St... Screnton 
Samuel Moskovitz 825 Main St Dickson City 


LAWRENCE 
Ss Y. Douds, 62444 Lawrence Ave Ellwood C'ty 
J E VanGorder, 524's Lawrence Ave Ellwood City 
H G Coates New Castle, 201 N Cedar St 
O. H. P. Green, 527 E. Washington St... New Castle 
Cartwright Hardware Co., 509 Lawrence Ave., Ell 
wood City 
Wright's Sporting Goods Store 346 E 
St., New Castle 
William E. Marshall, 22% E 


Er‘« 
Erie 


Washington 
Washington St New 


ing S East St New Castle 


LEHIGH 

§ Young & Co 740 Hamilton St 
vw dl Ebbeck« 

Allentown 
Sears Roebuck & Co 131 N. 7th St 
Witwer Jones Co., 949 Hamilton St Allentown 
F E Weinland, Broad & Main Sts Bethlehem 
Levi J Reppert, 1061 Seneca St Bethlehem 
Charles H. Rex, GOG Main St Slatington 


LUZERNE 
Hazleton 

Phos. Merriman, Hazleton 

Wagner Brothers, 354 W. Broad St 
John Watro, 212 Markle Bank Bldg 
Daniel A Buckley, Freeland 

Charles Wolf Freeland 


Allentown 
Hardware Co 606 Hamilton St 


Allentown 


Jere Woodring Co 


. Hazleton 
Hazleton 


‘ambridge 


LYCOMING 
Fink’s Auto Supply Co., 282 W. 3rd St., Willia 
Steiger Bro’s., 14 W. 4th St... Williamsport 
Harder Sporting Goods Co., 336 Pine St., Willia 
Walter C. Horn, S44 Arch St., Williamsport 
tobert M. Bubb, Jersey Shore 
G. W. Bennett & Son, 358-60 Broad St., Wil 
port 
Cloyd LL. Myers, Trout Run 
Frey's Hardware, 19 N. Main St., Muney 
E. Paul Miller, Montgomery 
Chester W. Behmer, So. Williamsvert, 2000 Riv: 
Drive 
George H. Miller, 78 N. Main St., Hughesville 
McKEAN 
Emery Hardware Company, Bradford, 45-47 Main § 
John W. Seltz, Port Allegany 
C. W. Masser, Smethport 
Thomson & Company, Mt. Jewett 
Smith Hardware, 99 Fraley St... Kane 
Chas. W. Evans, Ludlow 
MERCER 
Roberts Hardware, Sharon 
Nevant Brothers. Farre!l 
Stanley MeCurdy, 18S Main St., Greenville 
Campbell & Greenville, Box 37 
x. a Madge 15 Blaine, Grove City 
John Kelly, Stoneboro 
J A Walker, West Middlesex 
MONTGOMERY 
Otto H Mover, 267 Main St... Royersford 
J. W. Evans, 121 High St., Pottstown 
Hl. H. Smith, Vennsburg 


NORTHUMBERLAND 

John Wardrop & Son, 27 So. Oak St... Mt. Carmel 
. aa 2: Hack & Sons, 6-10 W. Independence 

Shamokin 
Geo. W Hinekett & Sons, 325 Market St., Sunbury 
Broadway Hardware Store, 16 Broadway, Miltor 
John B. Sealet & Sons, 861 Chestnut, 
Poss’s Sport Shop, Herndon 
Andrews Hardware Com any. Northumberland 
J. E. Byerly & Sons, Dalmatia 


PIKE 
Frank J Dexter, Hawley RD No. 1 
D. H. Hatton, Glen Eyre 
James Ham Iton, Matamoras 
I.. B. Watson. Twin Lakes 
R Kk Bodenhorn Porters Lake, Marshall's Creek 
Fred W Singer, Tafton 
SNYDER 
Brian Teats, Bummel's Wharf 
Herman & Wetzel, Selinsgrove, 2 N. Market St 
J I. Rohrer, Port Trevorton, R No 1 
SUSQUEHANNA 
Th Thorpe, Forest City 
Sherwood & Engel, 610 Main St., Forest City 
ie Brown, 210 E. Main St., Susquehanna 
E. K Owens, Susquehanna 
0 \ Drake, Susquehanna 
Stanley Williams, Honvbottom 
George CC. Finn. Honbottom 
M A. Blair, New Milford 
I’ W Walker, Thomson 
Kicholzer & Company Ine., Forest City, Box 767 


UNION 
Foreman Hardware Co., 312 Market St Lewisburg 
M:thinburg Hardware Co., 458 Chestnut St... Miftin- 
burg 
D. I. Meckley, West Milton 
Fr. W Wagner, White Deer 
A. Ungard Allenwood 
W. L. Donehower, Lewisburg 


VENANGO 
Oliver Brothers, 116 E. Front St., Oil City 
If EK Beers Diamond 
WAYNE 
Mary Grace Watts, Hawley 
H. M. Jones, Newfoundland 
Guinn Brothers, Hawley 


WESTMORELAND 
MeKeans Hardware Co., New Kensington 
Rodgers Hardware Co., 107 Grant Ave... Vandergrift 
Monessen Plumbing & Electric Co., 
J. I. Dick Hardware Co., 
dale 
Latrobe News Company, Latrobe 
Wellers Hardware, 113 W. Main St.. Ligonier 
WYOMING 
Fred A. Colvin, Nicholson 


Sti. 


Kulpmont 


Monessen 
134 Pittsburgh St., Scott- 








Get Your License Early 

















